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But can a people . . . live and develop for over three hundred 
years by simply reacting? Are American Negroes simply the 
creation of white men, or have they at least helped cre/ite 
themselves uui of iohat they found around them? Men have 
made a way of life in caves and upor* cliffs, why can not 
Negriics luioe roadc z life upon the horns of the white mans 
dilemma? . . . American Negro life is, for ihe Negru u,Uo 
live ft, not only a burden (and not always that) but ofso a 
discipline fust as any human life which ms endured so Umg 
is a discipline teaching its own insights into the human condi- 
tions, its own strategies of survival. . . . 

For even as his life toughens the Negro, even as it brutalizes 
him, sensitizes him, duUs him, goads him to anger, moves him 
to irony, sometimes fracturing and sometimes affirming his 
hopes; even as it shapes his attitude towards family, sex, love, 
religion; even as it modulates his humor, tempers his joy — it 
conditions him to deal with his life and with himself. Because 
it » his life and no mere abstraction in someon^s head. He 
must live it and try consciously to grasp its complexity until he 
can change it; must live it tas he changes it. He is no mere prod- 
uct of his socio-political predicament. He is a product of inter- 
action between his racial predicament, his individual wQl and 
the broader American cultural freedom in which he finds his 
ambiguous existence. Thus he, too, in a limited way, is his own 
creation. 

— Ralph Ellison 

As LONG as Negroes have been in America, their marital and family 
patterns have been subjects of curiosity and amusement, moral in-' 
dignation and self-congratulation, puzzlement and frustration, con- 
cern and guilt, on the part of white Americans.^ As some Negron 
have moved into middle-class status, or acquired standards of 
American common-man respectabili^, they too have shared these 
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attitudes toward the private behavior of their fellows, sometimes 
with a moral punitiveness to rival that of whites, but at other times 
with a hard-headed interest in clauses and remedies rather than 
moral evaluation. Moralism permeated the subject of Negro sexual, 
marital, and family behavior in the polemics of slavery apologists 
and abolitionists as much as in the Northern and Southern civil 
rights controversies of today. Yet, as long as the dialectic of good 
or bad, guilty or innocent, overshadows a concern with who, why, 
and what can be, it is unlikely that realistic and efFective social 
planning to correct the clearly desperate situation of poor Negio 
families can begin. 

This paper is concerned with a description and analysis of slum 
Negro family patterns as these reflect and sustain Negroes’ adapta- 






persons.! situatiem into which they 
are bom and in die” must live. As snob it deals with facts 



or lower-class life that are usually forgotten or ignored in polite 

that to do so can lead only to assumptions which would frustrate 
efforts at social reconstruction, to strategies that are unrealistic in 
the light of the actual day-to-day reality of slum Negro life. Further, 
diis analysis will deal with family patterns which interfere with the 
caOirts slum Negroes make to attain a stable way of life as worldng- 
or middle-class individuals and with the effects such failure in turn 



has on family life. To be sure, many Negro famL'ie:: live in the shun 
ghetto, but are not of its culture ( though even they, and particularly 
their diildren, can be deepty affected by what happens there). 
However, it is the individuals who succumb to the dis^ctive family 
life style of the slum who experience the greatest weight of depriva- 
tion and who have the greatest diflSculty responding to the few 
self-improvement resources that make their way into the ghetto. In 
short, we propose to explore in depth the f amil/s role in the “tangle 
of pathology” which characterizes the ghetto. 

The social reality in which Negroes have had to make Aeir lives 
during the 450 years of their existence in the western hemisphere 
has been one of victimization “in the sense that a system of soda! 
relations operates in sudi a way as to deprive them of a chance to 
share in the more desirable material and non-material products of 
a society which is dependent, in part, upon their labor and loyalty.” 
In making this observation, St Clair Drake goes on to note that 
Negroes are victimized also because “they do not have the same 
degree of access which others have to the attributes needed for 
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rising in the general class system — money, education, 'contacts,* and 
Icnow-how.*”* The victiniization process started with slavery; for 
350 years thereafter Negroes worked out as best they could adapta- 
tions to the slave status. After emancipation, the cultural mecha- 
nisms whidi Negroes had developed for living the life of victim 
continued to be serviceable as the victimization process was main- 
tained first under the myths of v/h'te supremacy and black inferi- 
OTity, latCT by the doctrines of gradualism whidi covered the fact 
of no improvement in position, and finally by the modem Northern 
system of ghettoization and indifference. 

When lower-class Negroes use the expression, "Tell it like it is," 
they signal their intention to strip away pretense, to describe a 
situation or its participants as they really are, rather than in a polite 
or euphemistic way. “Telling it like it is" can be used as a harsh, 
aggressive device, or it can be a healthy attempt to face reality 
rather th**’^ rpfreat intn fnn^asv. In any r»acA lip. (roes about his 

^ ’ J " J o 

field work, the participant observer studying a ghetto commum^' 
learns to listen carefuUv to anv exchange nreceded bv such an an- 
nouncement because he knows the speaker is about to express his 
understanding of how his world operates, of what motivates its 
members, of how they actually behave. 

The first responsibility of Ae social sdentist can be phrased in 
much the same way: “Tell it like it is." His second responsibility is 
to try to understand why “it* is that way, and to explore the impli- 
caiions of what and why for more constructive solutions to human 
problems. Sochi researdi on the situation of the Negro American 
has been informed by four main goals: (1) to describe the disad- 
vantaged position of Negroes, (2) to disprove the racist ideology 
which sustains the caste system, (3) to demcmstrate that responsi- 
bility for the disadvantages Negroes suffer lies squarely upon the 
white caste which derives economic, prestige, and psychic benefits 
from the <^>eration of the system, and (4) to suggest that in reality 
whites would be better rather than worse off if the whole jerry-built 
caste structure were to be dismantled. The successful accomplishment 
of these intellectual goals has been a towering achievement, in which 
the sodal scientists of the 1920’s, *3G's, and *40*s can take great 
pride; that white society has proved so recalcitrant to utilizing this 
intellectual accomplishment is one of the great tragedies of our 
time, and provides the stimulus for further social research on “the 
white problem." 

Yet the implicit paradigm of much of the research on Negro 
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has been an overly stopIisHc one concentrating on two 
teims of an argument: ® 

White cupidi^’- 



>Negro sufFering. 

^ an mteUectual shmthand, and even more as a civil rights slogan, 
to simple model is both justified and essential. But, as a guide to 
grater understanding of to Negro situation as human ad^tation 
to hi^an stotiom, the paradigm is totally inadequate because it 
f^ to sp^ fully enough the process by which Negroes adapt to 
toir situations as th^ do, and the limitations one of adapta- 
on places on possibilities for subsequent adaptations. A reassas- 
ment of preinous social research, combined with examination of 
^ent soaal res^h on Negro ghetto communities, suggests a 

more complex, but hc^iefulfy more vertical, model; ^ 

White cupidity 
creates 

Iitoical JO Baric Social Adapts- 
pcM cducatMffl, poor servicej, 

tu which Negroes adapt 

Md Peiscmd Responses^hich serve to sustain the fndi- 

S^g dttcclfy tofflcted by Negroes on lhem».Jve, rod ® 

Nei*"*’ *** greater power, create ritnations in which 

^ tT* ^ victhnization for them. 

Ihe white caste mamtains a cadre of whites whose special re- 
^Mb*ly IS to the system in brutal or refined ways (the 

^ the ^ sheriff, the metropolitan police, the busmSstnan 
^ spwaah^ m a Negro clientele, the Foard rf Education) In- 
whrtes re^t to this cadre middleKilass Negroes who 
^ re^awar^ of vieBmiaation by their protective lotion. 

*?*?■ Negro, serve the very important 

^nir^ wWe at *e same time cmicealing .from an increasingly 

unpleasant facts they would prefer^to 
homologous to the Gestapo and concen- 
tration camps of Naa Germany, though less fatal to its victims. 
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For their part, Negroes creatively adapt to fhe system in ways 
t^t keep them alive and extract what gratification they can find, 
ut in Ae process of adaptation the;^ a:*e constiained to biehave in 
ways that inflict a great deal of suffering on those with wJaom they 
make their lives, and on themselves. The ghetto Negro is constantly 
TOnfronted by the immediate necessity co suffer in Oxder to get what 
he wants of those few things he can have, or to make others suffer, 
or toth— for example, he suffers as exfdoited student and employee, 
as drug user, as loser in the competitive game of his peer-group 
society; he inflicts suffering as disloval spouse., petty thief, knifi 
or gun-wielder, petty con man. 

. central thesis of this paper that ithe caste-facilitated 

inaction of suffering by Negroes on other Nej^roes and on them- 
selves appears most poignantly within the confines of the family, 
and that Ae virtimization process as it operates in families prepares 
and toughen its members to function in the lAetto world, at the 
same time that it seriously interferes with theiir ability to operate 
^ however, is verv difFerfinf from armiin? 

tne t^y is to blame” for the derived situation ghetto 
Negn^ su^er; lather we .^e looking at the logical outcome of the 
ope^tion of the widely r!fied and inte-eonnccting caste system. 

that only palliative results can he ex- 
pe^ from attei^te to treat directly the disordered family patterns 
to be de^bed. Only a change in the original ' “inputs” of the caste 

system, the ^ctural conditions inimical to basic social adaptation, 
can change family forms. “ 

ago, E. Franklin Frazier foresaw that the 
toe of the Negro family in the dty would be a highly destruc 
hve one. His readers would have little reason to be surprised at 
observations of slum ghetto life today; 

*>a“hrupt system of southern agriculture exists, Negro 

to s«k a lijmg in the tow^ and eiaT^S 

^ <mwd the shm ar^ of southern cities or make their way to norS- 



The Autonomy of the Slum Ghetto 



cswvfif *1! de^vations and depredations practiced by white 
^ety have ^d their effect on the personalities and social life of 
egroes, so also has the separation ^m the ongoing social life of 
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4e white community had its eflFect. In a curioui> way, N eigroes have 
had considerable freedom to fashion their own adaptations "dthin 
their separate world. The larger society provides them with few 
resour-'es but also with minimal interference in the II'' egro com- 
mun*./ on matters which did not seem to aiBFect wlr ta interests. 
Because Negroes learned early that there were a great oiany things 
they could not depend upon whites to provide tiiey dev i. loped their 
own solutions to recurrent human issues. These solutioos can often 
be seen to cmnbine, along with the predominance of elements from 
whi:e culture, elements that are distincHve to the Megro group. 
Even more distinctive is the configuT&tion which ei merges bom 
those elements Negroes share with whites and those which are 
difPerent. 

It is in this sense that we may speak of a Negro subculture, a 
^tin^ve patterning of existential perspectives, techni :j[ ies for cop- 
ing with the problems of social life, views about whai. is desirable 
and^ unde^able in particular situations. This oubciiiliiii e, and oar- 
ticdlttily uiac of the lower-class, the slum, Negro, can seen as his 
own creation out of the elements available to nim in response to 
(1) the conditions of life set bv white sofn'etv and ( 9 .) he selective 
freedom which that society allows (or must put up wiilb given the 
pattern of separateness on which it insists). 

Out of this kind of “freedom” slum Negroes have built a culture 
which has some elements of intrinsic value and many more elements 
that are highly destructive to the people v/ho must live in it. The 
elements that whites can value they constantly borrovr. Negro arts 
and language have proved so popular that such corri nentators on 
American culture as Norman Mailer and Leslie Fiedler have noted 
processes of Negro-ization of white Americans as a minor theme of 
the past thirty years.* A fairly large proportion of I'legroes with 
national reputations are engaged in the occupation »l: diffusing to 
the larger cultiure these elements of intrinsic value. 

On the negative side, this freedom has meant, as j c cial scientists 
who have studied Negro communities have long coaimented, that 
many of the protections offered by white institutions stop at the 
edge of the Negro ghetto: there are poor police proii?ction and en- 
frreement of civil equities, inadequate schooling and medical ser/- 
ice, and more informal indulgences which whites alcw Negroes as 
a small price for feeling superior. 

For our purposes, however, the most important ll ing about the 
freedom which whites have allowed Negroes wii bin th^ own 
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world is that it has required them to woric out their own ways of 
making it from day to day, from birth to death. The subculture that 
Negroes have created may be imperfect but it has been viable for 
centiuies; it behooves both white and Negro leaders and intellec- 
tuals to seek to understand it even as they hope to change it.^ 
Negroes have created, again particular^ wi thin the lower-class 
slum group, a range of institutions to structure the tasks of living 
a victimized life and to minimize the pain it inevitably produces. 
In the slum ghetto these institutions include prominently those of 
the social network — ^the extended kinship system and &e “street 
system” of buddies and broads which tie (although tenuously and 
unpredictably) the “members” to each other — and the institutions 
of entertainment (music, dance, folk tales) by which they instruct, 
explain, and accept themselves. Other mstitutions function to pro- 
vide escape from the society of the virrimized: the church (Ilere- 
afterl) and the civil rights movement (Nowl). 



The Functional Autonomy of the Negro Family 

At the center of the matrix of Negro institutional life lies the 
family. It is in the family that individuals are trained for participa- 
tion in the culture and find personal and group identity and con- 
tinuity. The “freedom” allowed by white society is greatest here, 
and this freedom has been used to create an institutional variant 
more distinctive perhaps to the Negro subculture than any other. 
(Mudi of the content cf Negro art and entertainment derives ex- 
actly from the distinctive characteristics of Negro family life.) At 
each stage in the Negroes experience of American life — slavery, 
segregation, de facto ghettoization — ^whites have found it less nec- 
essary to interfere in the relations between the sexes and between 
parents and children than in other areas of the Negro's existence. 
His adaptations in this area, therefore, have been less constrained 
by whites than in many other areas. 

Now that the larger society is becoming increasingly committecl 
to integrating Negroes into the main stream of American life, ho./* 
ever, we can expect increasing constraint (benevolent as it may 
be) to be placed on the autonomy of the Negro family system.’ 
These constraints will be designed to pull Negroes into meaningful 
integration with the larger society, to give up ways which are 
inimi cal to successful performance in the larger society, and te 
adopt new ways that are functional in that society. The strategic 
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Questions of the civil rights movenwait and of the war on poverty 
we ones that have to do with how one provides functional equiva- 
lents for the existing subculture before the capacity to nciaVe f life 
within its confines is destroyed. 

ine history of the Negro family has been ably documented by 
historians and sociologists.’^ In slavery, conjugal and family ties were 
reluctantly and ambivalently recognized by the slave holders, were 
^;en violated by t^em, but proved, nect ary to the slave system. 
This nec^sity stemmed both from the profitable offspring of slave 
serual union.s and tho necessity for their nurture, and from the fact 
that the slaves efforts to sustain patterns of sexual and parental 
relations mollified the men and women whose labor could not 
simply be commanded. From nature’s promptings, the thinning 
m^ories of African heritage, aiad me example and g^t-ridden per- 
mission of the slave holders, slaves constructed a partial family 
system and sets of relations tl?at generated conjugal aod familial 
seutiiueuts. The slave holders recoguiiiou iu advertisements for run- 
away slaves of marital and family sentimen' j} motivations for 
aosconding provides one indication that strong family ties were 

mother-centered f^y with its emphasis on the primacy of the 
mothf child relation and only tenuous ties to a man, then, is the 
legacy of adaptations worked out by Negroes during slavery. 

After emancipation this family design often also served well to 
cope with the social disorganization of Negro life in the late nine- 
teenth century. Matrifocal families, ambivalence about the de- 
sirability of marriage, ready acceptance of illegitimacy, all sustained 
some land of family life in situations which often made it dflScult 
to mamtain a full nuclear family. Yet in the hundred years since 
mancipation, Ne^oes in rural areas have been able to maintain 
full nuclear famihes almost as well as similarly situated whites. As 
we will see, it is the move to the city that results in tlae very high 
proportion of mother-headed households. In the rural system the 
man continues to have important functions; it is difiScult for a 
woman to make a crop by herself, or even with the help of other 
women. In the dty, however, the woman can earn wages just as a 
man can, and she can receive welfare payments more easily than he 
can. In rural areas, although there may be high illegitimacy rates 
and high rates of marital disruption, men and women have an 
interest in getting togeth-jr; families are headed by a husband-wife 
pair much more often thirn in the city. That pair may be much less 
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Stable than in the more prosperous segments of Negro and white 
coinmumties but it is more likely to exist among rural Negroes than 



among urban ones. ” 

The maiiifocal character of tlie Negro lower-class family in the 
Umted States has much in common with Caribbean Negro family 
patterns; research in both areas has done a great deal to increase 
our undersinnding of the Negro situation. However, there are im- 
portant diflFerences in the family forms of the two areas,® The impact 
of white foTjiiiy models has been mueh greater in the 

Unit^ States than in the Caribbean both because of the relative 
population proportions of white and colored peoples and because 
equalitariau values in the Unit«l States have had a great impact 
on Negroe< even when they have not on whites. The typical Carib- 
bean mating pattern is that women go through several visiting and 
common-law unions but eventually many; that is, tiiey marry legally 
omy relatively late in their sexual lives. ITie Caribbean marriage is 
the crowning of a sexual and procreative careen it is considered a 
serious and diflScult step. 

In ine United States, in contrast, Necroes marrv at onlv a slivhtlv 



Caribbean. For lower-class Negroes in the Umted States marriage 
ceremonies are rather informal aflFairs. In the Caribbean, marriage is 
regarded as quite costly because of the feasting which goes along 
with it; ideally it is performed in church. 

In the United States, unlike the Caribbean, early marriage con- 
fers a kind of permanent respectable status upon a woman which 
she can use to deny any subsequent accusations of inunorality or 
promiscuity once the marriage is broken and she becomes sexually 
involved in visiting or common-law relations. The relevant eflFective 
status for many Negro women is that of “having been married" 
rather than “being married”; having the right to be called “Mrs.” 
rather tha n currently being Mrs. Someone-in-Particular. 

For Negro lower-class women, then, first marriage has the same 
kind of imjiortance as having a first child. Both indicate that the girl 
has become a woman but neither one that this is the last such activ- 
ity in wlii()h she will engage. It seems very likely that only a mi- 
nority of Negro women in the urban slum go through their child- 
rearing ysars with only one man around the house. 



me same lona or crowning choice and achievement that it is in the 





poor, then, a great many women have 
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the experience cf heading a family for part of their mature lives, 
tod a great many children spend some part of their ronnative years 
in a household without a father-mother pair. From Table 1 we see 

TABLE 1 



Proportion of Female Heads for Families with Children 
by Race, Income, and Urban-Rural Categories 



Negroes 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


under $3000 


18% 


47% 


36% 


$3000 and over 


5% 


8% 


7% 


Total 


14% 


23% 


21% 


WhUes 
under $3000 


12% 


38% 


22% 


$3000 and over 


2% 


4% 


3% 


Total 


4% 


7% 


6% 



Source: U. S. Census: 1960, PC (1) D. U. S. Volume, 
Table 225; State Volume, Table 140. 




that in 1960, forty-seven per cent of the Negro poor urban families 
with children had a female head. Unfortunately cumulative sta- 
tistics ?re hard to come by; but, given this very high level for a 
cross-sechonal sample (and taking into account the fact that the 
median age of the children in these families is about six years), it 
seems very likely that as many as two-thirds of Negro urban poor 
children will not live in famihes headed by a man and a woman 
throughout the first eighteen years of their lives. 

One of the other distinctive characteristics of Negro families, 
both poor and not so poor, is the fact that Negro households have 
a much hi^er proportion of relatives outside the noother-father- 
chil^en triangle than is tiie case with whites. For example, in St 
Louis Negro families average 0.8 other relatives per household com- 
pared to only 0.4 for white families. In the case <rf the more pros- 
perous Negro families this is likely to mean that an older relative 
lives in the home providing baby-sitting services while both the hus- 
band and wife work and thus further their dimb toward stable 
working- or middle-class status. In the poor Negro families it is 
much more likely that the household is headed by an older relative 
who brings under her wings a daughter and that daughter s chUdren. 
It is important to note that the three-generation household with the 
grandmother at the head exists only when there is no husband 
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Wds in house 

contain other relalives^e find thaf" householdt 

m the St. Louis Negro s W rv. ™° almost all married couples 

In other words, w^ a counip own household. 

^Id; when that^^uple own hous^ 

Jwusehold or moves back to her “°*^®** «*er maintains that 
. Finafly we should ^te or grandparents, 

children than do either white slum famihes have more 

middle^jlass Negro familiS m ^ working- and 

tility sharply in^ ^ ^^®*' fer- 

more fuDy to the few children advantages of mobility 

dmn fami|;r is both more li2 'ol ^“®® *® ^egm 

^ely to have more children M the Z *] ^ ^^®** and more 
demanding task with fewer resourr^^^^V*® ^ ® “ore 

®*amine the patterns of life of the «fpm disposal When we 

die presence of several mothers ^^® ***^*“ ^ that even 

work load for the principal mother in l^ge. necessarify lighten the 

hwer-dast bmOy fife. aTi^v*'"^ ®** “*! ^*8™ 

“^»pew»ial rdalions Umt eiiit^in 

^ «*eristia in connnon ,Xth^ 

families.!* At other points there are *MF ^ v ^*® ^ower-class 

^ be seen to be more sharply diverg^^"^ 5! F®**®^ 

stable w^g. and middl^S^upS * ^ ^ of 

*eir par^ar lar^^fo^^J^^^'^ Negroes know that 
the society and though Aef^“* ^ of the rest of 
seating the only ways of bt^haxf^ *®*® r®Pre- 

also think of the more stable <*cumstanccs. th^ 

^ desirable. Hat i^ fcmer-^N^ W “ 
Amencan family- is supimsedln^ ‘normal 
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side places to reflect credit on their families. This image of what 
family life can be like is very real from time to time as lower-class 
men and women grow up and move throu^ adulthood. Many of 
them make efforts to establish such feunilies but find it impossible to 
do so either because of the direct impact of economic disabilities or 
because they are not able to sustain in their day-to-day lives the 
ideals which they hold.^^ While these ideals do serve as a meaning- 
ful guide to lower-class couples who are mobile out of the group, 
for a great many others the existence of such ideas about normal 
family life represents a recurrent source of stress within families as 
indi^'^'^uals becxmie aware that they are failing to measure up to the 
ide? or as others within the family and outside it use the ideals as 
an aggressive weapon for criticizing each other^s performance. It is 
not at an uncommon for husbands or wives or children to try to 
hold others in the family to the norms of stable family life while 
th^ themselves engage in behaviors which violate these norms. The 
effect of such criticism in the end is to deepen commitment to the 
deviant sexual and parental norms of a slinn subculture. Unless they 
are careful, social woricers and other professionals exacerbate the 
tendency to use the norms of 'American famity life* as weapons by 
supporting diese norms in situations where th^ are in re^ty un- 
supportable, thus aggravating the sense of failing and being ^ed 

othexr which is chronic for lower-class people. 

Going together. The initial steps toward mating and family for- 
mation in the Negro shun take place in a context of hi^y developed 
boys* and girls* peer groups. Adolescents tend to become deeply 
involved in dieir peer-group societies be ginnin g as early as the age 
of twelve or thirteen and continue to be involved after first preg- 
nancies and first marriages. Boys and girls are heavily cormnitted 
both to Aeir same sex peer groups and to the activities that those 
groups carry out. While classical gang activity does not necessarily 
diaracterize Negro slum communities everywhere, loosely-knit peer 
groups do. 

The world of the Negro slum is wide open to exploration by 
adolescent and girls: “Negro communities provide a flow of 
common eq>erience in which young people and their elders share, 
and out of which delinquent behavior emerges almost impercept- 
ibly.***^ Mcue dian is possible in white •■lum communities, Negro 
adolescents have an opportunity to interact with adults in various 
*hi^ life* activities; dieir behavior more often represents an identi- 
ficatum with the behavior of adults than an attempt to set up 
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group standards and activities that differ &om those of adults. 

Boys and young men participating in the street system of peer- 
group activity are much caught up in games of furthering and en- 
hancing their status as significant persons. These games are played 
out in qmflll and large gathCTings through various kinds of verbal 
contests that go under die names of ‘"sounding,” “signifying,” and 
“working game.” Very much a part of a boy’s or man’s status in this 
group is his ability to win women. The man who has several 
women “up tight,” who is successful in “pimping off” women few 
sexual favors and material benefits, is much admired. In sharp con- 
trast to white lower-class groups, there is little tendency for males to 
separate girls into “good” and “bad” categories.^* Observations (rf 
groups of Negro youths suggest that girls and women are much 
more readily referred to as “that bitch* or “that whore” than they 
are by their names, and this seCTis to be a universal tendency carry- 
ing no connotation that “that bitch” is morally inferior to or different 
from otiier women. Thus, all women are essentialfy the same, all 
women are legitimate targets, and no girl or woman is expected to 
be virginal except for reason of lack of oppOTtunity or immaturity. 
From their participation in the peer group and according to 
standards legitimate by the total Negro slum culture, Negro boys 
ami young men are propelled in le direction of girls to test their 
“strength” as seducers. Th^ are merdlessfy rated by both their 
peers and the opposite sex in their ability to “talk” to girls; a yoimg 
ynan will go to great lengdis to avoid the reputation of having a 
“weak* line.^* 

Hie girls share these definitions of the nature of heterosexual 
relations; they take for granted that almost any male they deal with 
will try to seduce them and that given sufficient inducement (social 
not monetary) they may wish to go along with his line. Although 
girls have a great deal of ambu^.ence about participating in sexual 
relations, Uiis ambivalence is minimally moral and has much more 
to do with a desire not to be taken advantage of or get in trouble. 
Girls develop defenses against the m^loitative oiientaticms of men 
by devaluing the significance of sexu^ relations (“he realty didn’t 
do anything bad to me”), and as time goes on by developing their 
own appredation of the intrinsic rewards of sexual intercourse. 

The informal social relations of slum Negroes begta in adoles- 
cence to be highly sexuaHzed. Although parents have many q u a lms 
about boys and, particularly, girls entering into tiiis system, they 
seldom feel there is much they can do to prevent their children’s 
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sexual involvement They usually confine themselves to counseling 
somewhat hopelessly against girls becoming pregnant or boys being 
forced into sitiations wh^e they might have to marry a girl they 
do not want to many. 

Girls are propell^ toward boys and men in order to demonstrate 
their maturity and attractiveness; in the process tiiey are con- 
stantly exposed to pressures for seduction, to boys “rapping” to 
them. An active girl will “go with” quite a number of boys, but she 
will generally try to restrict the number with whom she has inter- 
course to the few to whom she is attracted or (as happens not in- 
frequently) to those whose threats of physical violence she cannot 
avoid. For their part, the boys move rapidly from girl to girl seeking 
to have intercourse with as many as they can and thus build up 
their “reps.” The activity of seduction is itself highly cathected; 
there is gratification in simply “talking to” a girl as long as the boy 
can feel that he has acquitted himself welL 

At sixteen Joan Bemias enjoys spending time with three or four veiy 
dose girl friends. She tells u; ‘Ixey fblmw this routine when the girls 
want to go out and none of the boys they have been seeing lately is 
available: “Every time we get ready to go someplace we look through 
all the telephone numhm of Ix^ we’d have and we call them and talk 
so sweet to them that they’d come on around. All of them had cars you 
see. (I: What do you do to keep all tibese fellows interested?) Well 
nothing. We don’t have to make love with all of them. Let’s see, Joe, 

L b., Albert, and Paul, out of all of them Tve been going out with Tve onty 
d sex with four bo^, that’s all.” She goes on to say that she and her 
girl friends resist boys by being imresponsive to their lines and by brerk- 
ing off relations with tliem on the ground that they’re going nut with 
other girls. It is also dear from her conunents that the girl Mends sup- 
port each other in resisting the boys when they are out together in 
groups. 

Joan has had a relationship with a boy which has lasted six months, but 
she has managed to hold the frequency of intercourse down to four 
times. Initially she managed to hold this particular boy off for a month 
but eventually gave in. 

Becoming pregnant. It is clear that the contest dements in rela- 
tionships between men and women continue even in relationships 
tiiat b^me quite steady. Despite die girls’ ambivalence about 
sexual relations and their manifold efforts to reduce its frequency, 
the operation of chance often eventuates in their becoming preg- 
nant^® This was the case with Joan. W’ith this we reach the second 
stage in the formation of families, that of premarital pregnancy. (We 
are outlining an ideal-typical sequence and not oi course, implying 
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that all girls in the Negro slum culture become pregnant before they 
marry but only that a great many of them do. ) 

Joan was caught despite the fact that she was considerably more 
sophisticated about contraception than most girls or young women 
in the group (her mother had both instructed her in contraceptive 
techniques and constantly warned her to take precautions). No one 
was particularly surprise! at her pregnancy although she, her boy 
fncud, her mother, and others regarded it as unfortunate. For girls 
in the Negro slum, pregnancy before marriage is expected in much 
die same way that paients expect their children to catch mumps or 
chicken pox; if they are lucky it will not happen but if it happens 
people are not too surprised and everyone knows what to do about 
it. It was quickly decided that Joan and the baby would stay at 
home. It seems clear from the preparations that Joan’s mother is 
making that she expects to have the main responsibility for caring 
for the infant. Joan seems quite indifFerent to the baby; she shows 
litde interest in mothering die child although she is not particularly 
adverse to the idea so long as the baby does not interfere too much 
with her continued participation in her peer group. 

Establishing who the frither is under these circumstances seems 
to be important and confers a kind of legitimacy on the birth; not 
to know who one’s father is, on the other hand, seems tie ultimate 
in illegitimacy. Actually Joan had a choice in the imputation (tf 
frtherhood; she chose J.B. because he is older than she, and because 
she may marry him if he can get a divorce from his wife. She could 
have chosen Paul (with whom she had also had intercourse at 
about the time she became pregnant), but she would have done this 
reluctantty since Paul is a year younger than she and somehow this 
does not seem fitting. 

In general, when a girl becomes pregnant while stiU living at 
home it seems taken for granted that she will continue to live there 
and that her parents will take a major re nsibility for rearing the 
children. Since there are usually siblings who can help out and even 
siblings who will be playmates for the child, the addition of a third 
generation to the household does not seem to place a great stress on 
relaticmships within the family. It seems common for the first preg- 
nancy to have a liberating influence on the mother once the child 
is bom in that she becomes socially and sexually more active than 
she was before. She no longer has to be concerned with preserving 
her status as a single girl. Since her mother is usually vrilling to take 
care of the child for a few years, the unwed mother lias an oppor- 
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iunity to go out wifii girl frieiids and with men and thus become 
more deeply involved in the peer-group society of her culture. As 
she has more children and perhaps marries she will find it necessary 
to settle down and spend more time around the house fulfilling the 
functions of a mother herself. 

It would seem that for girls pregnancy is the real mea.'TU'e of 
maturity, die dividing line between adolescence and worianhood. 
Perhaps because of this, as well as because of the ready resources 
for child care, girls in the Negro slum co mmuni ty show much less 
concern about pregnancy than do girls in the white lower-class 
co^unity and are less motivated to many the fathers of their 
children. When a girl becomes pregnant the question of marriage 
certainly arises and is considered, but the girl often decides that she 
would rather not many the man either because she does not want to 
settle down yet or because she does not think he would make a good 
husband. ° 

It is in the easy attitud<;s toward pr^arital pregnancy that die 
matrtfocal character of the Negro lower-class family appears most 
dearly, to order to have and raise a family it is sin?ply not necessary, 
toough it may be desirable, to have a man around the house. While 
toe AFDG program may make it easier to maintain such attitudes in 
toe ur^ situation, this pattern existed long before the program 
WM initiated and ccmtinucs in tomilies where support comes from 
other sources. 

Finally it should be noted that fathering a child similarly confers 
maturity on boys and young men although perhaps it is less salient 
for diCT. If the boy has any interest in the girl he wiU tend to feel 
that toe fact that he has impregnated her gives him an additional 
daim on her. He will be stricter in seeking to enforce his exclusive 
rights over bar (though not exdusive loyalty to her). This exclusive 
right does not mew that he expects to many her but only that there 
is a new and S{^al bond between them. If toe girl is not willing to 
aroept such claims she may find it necessary to break off toe relation- 

rather dian tolerate the man’s jealousy. Since others in the 
peer group have a vested interest in not allowing a couple to be too 
loyal to ^h other they go out of their way to question and chal- 
lenge each partner about the loyalty of the other, thus contributing 
to the deterioration of the relationship. This same kind of question- 
ing and challenging continues if the couple marries and represents 
one source of the instability of the marital relationship. 

Getting married. As noted earlier, despite the high degree of 
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premantai sexuai aeti\'ity and the rathm* high proDOrtion of pre= 
marital pregnancies, most lower-class Negro men* and women even- 
tually do marry and stay together for a shorter or longei* period of 
time. Marriage is an inti mi dati n g prospect and is approached am- 
bivalently by both parties. For the girl it mesins giving uf> a familial' 
and comfortable home that, unlike some other lower-cLuis subcul- 
tures, places few real restrictions on her behavior. (While marriage 
can appear to be an escape from interpersonal difSculties at home, 
these difficulties seldom seem to revolve around e£Fective r<3striction*ii 
placed on her behavior by her parents.) "inie girl also hgg good 
reason to be suspicious of the likelihood that men will l>e able to 
perform stably in the role of husband and p.rovidCT; she is reluctant 
to be tied down by a man who will not prove to be wortli it. 

From the mans point of view the fickleness of women makes 
marriage problematic. It is one thing to have a girl friend step out on 
you, but it is quite another to have a wile do so. Whereas pre- 
marital sexual relations and fatherhood carr^ almo^ no ciimotatioa 
of responsibility for the welfare of the partnisr, marriage iii supposed 
to mean that a man behaves more responsibly, becoming a provider 
for his wife and children even though he :iiay not be expected to 
give up all the gratifications of partidpation in the street: system. 

For all of these reasons both boys and f^ls tend to liave rathisr 
negative views of marriage as well as a low expectatioi. that mar- 
riage will prove a stable and gratifying eristence. Whei marriage 
does take place it tends to represent a tentative commitment on tlie 
part of both parties with a strong tendency to seek gre^ifer commit- 
ment on die part of the partner than on cne^s own par^ Marriage 
is regarded as a fragile arrangement held together piimarily by 
affectional ties radier than instrumental co'acems. 

In general, as in white lower-class groups, Ae decision to many 
seems to be tak^ rather impulsively.^^ Since everyomj knows tliat 
sooner or later he will get married, in spite of Ae fact that he may 
not be sanguine about the prospect, Nejpro lower-cLuis men and 
women are alert for clues that the time bis arrived. Ti e time may 
arrive because of a pregnancy in a steady relationship that seems 
gratifying to both partners, or as a way of getting out cf what seems 
to be an awkward situation, or as a self-indulgence during periods 
when a boy and a girl are feeling very sorry for thenu elves. Hius, 
one girl tells us fliat when she marries her husband will cook all of 
her meals for her and she will not have any houseworl:; another girl 
says that when she marries it will be to a man who Las plent)^ of 
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money and will have to take her out often and leaHy show her a 
good time. 

Boys see in marriage the possibility of regular sen al intercourse 
without having to fight for it, or a girl safe from vonereal disease, 
or a relationsldp to a nurturant figure who will fulfil the functions 
of a mother. For boys, marriage can also be a way cf asserting their 
independence from the peer group if its demiands become burden- 
some. In this case the young man seeks to have ll: e best of both 
worlds.^^ 

Marriage as a wl fut of an unpleasant situaticrin can be seen in 
the case of one of our informants, Janet Cowan: 

Janet has been going with two men, one of tliem mai r ied and the other 
single. The married man's wife took exception to their relaticmship and 
killed her husband. Within a week Janet rmd her r ingle boy mend, 
Howard, were married. One way out of the turmoil fhe murder of her 
married boy bleed stimulated (th^ lived iri the sanu» building) was to 
choose marriage as a way of “settling down.” Howii’ker, after manying 
the new couple seemed to have little idea how to set: themselves up as a 
family. Janet was reluctant to leave her parents’ 7iome because her 
parents cared for her two illegitimate child;en. Howar d was unemployed 
and therefore unacceptable in his parent-in-law’s horan, nor were his own 
parents willing to have his wife move in with theiar. Howard was also 
reluctant to give up another girl friend in another part of town. Although 
both he and his wtfe maintained that it vras all rij^t for a couple to step 
out on each othar so long as the other partner oil not know about it, 
thw were both jealous if they suspected anything; of this kind. In the 
end they gave up on the idea of marriage and went their separate ways. 

In general, then, the movement toward marriage is an uncertain and 
tentative one. Once the couple does settle dowii ^:ogether in a house- 
hold of their own, they have the problem of wcffking out a mutually 
acceptable organization of rights and duties, (,;<pectations and per- 
formances, that will meet their needs. 

Hushand^wife relations. Characteristic of lieth the Negro and 
white lower class is a high degree of confugjjjl role segregation.^* 
That is, husbands and wives tend to diink of themselves as having 
very separate kinds of functimiirig in the instnunental organization 
of family life, and also as pursuing recreationfill and outside interests 
separately. The husband is exj>ected to be a provider; he resists 
assuming functions around the home so long as he feels he is doing 
his proper job of bringing home a pay check He feels he has the 
right to indulge himself in little ways ilF he is ! uccessful at this task. 
The wife is expected to care for the home fiind children and make 
her husband feel welcome and. comfortable. Jvf uch that is distinctive 
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to Negro family life stems from the fact that husbands often are not 
^an.e pro'.adcrs. Even when a particular man is, his wifes concep- 
tion of men in general is such that she is pessimistic abort the likeli- 
h(X)d that he will continue to do well in this aie-t. A great many 
Negro wives work to supplement the family income. When this is so 
the septate incomes earned by husband and wife tend t 3 be treated 
not as family" income but as the individual property of the two 
persons mvolved. If their wives work, husbands are likelv to feel that 
ttey Me entitled to retain a larger share of the income t'iiey provide: 
toe wives, m turn, fed that the husbands have no right to benefit from 
toe purchases they make out of thdr own money. Tfiere is, then, 
my money .and "your money." In this situation the husband may 
come to M that the wife should support the children out of her 
mcoi^ and that he can retain all of his income fw himself. 

M^e wWte lower-class wives often are very muc ti intimidated 
by their hmbands, Negro lower-class wives come to feel that they 
have a right to give as good as they get. If the husband indulges 
t^elf, th^ have the right to indulge themselves. B: the husb^d 
st^s out on his wife, she has the right to step out on liim. TTie com- 
nutment of husbands and wives to each other seems often a highly 
mstrumental rae after the “hon^oon" period. Miny wives feel 
they owe toe husband nothing emee he fails to perform his provider 
role. If the husband is unemployed the wife increasingly refuses to 
perform her usual duties for him. For example one woman, after 
mentiomng toat her husband had cooked four eg^-s for himself, 
commCTted, *1 cook for him when he*s working but right now he’s 
unmploy^; he can cook for himself.” It is important, however, to 
unde^Md that the man’s status in the home depends not so much 
on wh^er he is working as on whether he brings money into the 
hom^e. ^us, m several of the families we have studied in which the 
husbmd receives disability payments his status is as well-recognized 
as m families in which the husband is working.** 

Became o* the high degree of conjugal role segregation, both 
white and Negio lower-class families tend to be matrifocal in com- 
pansOT to middle-class families. They are matrifocal in the sense 
that toe wife makes most of the decisions that keep the family going 
and has toe greatest sense of responsibility to the family. In white as 
well as in Negro lower-class families women tend to look to their 
female relatives for support and counsel, and to treat their husbands 
m essentially iminteiested in the day-to-day problems of family liv- 
ing.*® In the Negro lower-class family these tendencies are all con- 
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siderably exaggerated so liiat the matrifocality is much clearer than 

in white lower-class families. . 

The fact that both se:ces in the Negro slum culture have equal 
right to the various satisfactions of life (earning an inrome, sex, 
drinking, and peer-group activity which conflicts with famfly re- 
sponsibilities) means tliat there is less pretense to patiiarc 
authority in the Negro than in the white lower class. Since men fand 
the overt debasement of their status very threatenmg, the Negro 
family is much more volnerable to disruption when inen are tem- 
porarily unable to perform their provider roles. Also, when men are 
unemployed the tempbitions for them to engage in str^ adventur^ 
which repercuss on the marital relationship are much greater. This 
fact is weU-recognized by Negro lower-class wives; they often seem 
as concerned about what their unemployed husbands will do iMtead 
of working as they are about the fact that the husband is no longer 

bringing money into the home. , , j 

It is tempting to cope with the likelihood of disloyalty by denying 
the usual norms of fidelity, by maintaining instead t^t exfta-man^ 
affairs are acceptable as long as th y do not interfere mtli fan^y 
functioning. Quite a few informants tell us this, but we have yet to 
observe a situation in which a couple maintains a stable relatio^p 
under these circumstances without a great deal of conflict. Thus 
one woman in her forties who has been married for many years and 
has four children fiist outlined this deviant norm and then illustrated 

how it did not woil: out; 



My husband and I, we go out alone and sometimes stay ^ 
when I get bade my husband doesnt ask me a ^ I dont wk 

him anydiing. ... A couple of ye^ ago I su^ed Ibe was gom| out 
on me. One day I came home and my daughter wm here. I told her 
to tell me when he left the house. I went into the^oom and got into 
bed and then I heard him come in. He left m ten mmutw and 

my daughter came in and told me he wm gone. I got out of bed ^d 
put on my clothes and started foflowing him. So<m I him wallmg 
With a yJung girl and I beean walking after Aem They were 
lau^g^ and joking right out loud right on Ae sidewalk. He was c^- 
ing^^ge padcage offers. I walked up behind them tmUl I was 
a yard f^^ them. I had a large dirk which I o^ed and had 
to take one long slash across ^ both of them. Just when I demded to 
swing at them I lost my balance— I h^e a W hip. i<^yway, I ^dn t 
cut them because I lost my balance. Then I called lus name ^d 
turned around and stared at mo. He didn't move at afl. He was shalmg 
all over. That gid iust ran away from us. He still had her package so toe 
next day she called on the telrohone and smd she wan^^®^ to wme pick 
it up. My husband washed his face, brushed his teeth, took out his false 
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tooth and started scrubbing it and put on a clean shirt and everything, 
just for her. We went downstairs togetlier and gave her the package and 
she left. 

So you see my husband does run around on me and it seems like he 
does it a lot. The thing about it is he’s just getting too old to be pulling 
that kind of stuff. If a young man does it then that’s not so bad— 4)ut an 
old mian, he just looks foolish. One ol? these days he’ll catch me but I’D 
just teD him, “Buddy you owe me one,” and thafU be aD there is to it 
He hsisn’t caught me yet though. 

In this case, as in others, the wife is not able to leave weD enough 
alone; her jealousy f orces her to a confrontation. Actually seeing her 
husband with another woman stimulates her to violence. 

With couples who have managed to stay married for a good many 
yeajrs, these peccadiUos are tolerable although they generate a great 
deal of conflict in the marital relationship. At earher ages the part- 
ners are likely to be both prouder and less innured to &e hopeless- 
ness of maintaining stable relationships; outside involvements are 
therefore much more likely to be disruptive of the marriage. 

Marital breakup. The precipitating causes of marital disruption 
.seem to fall mainly into economic or sexual categories. As noted, 
the husband has Dttle credit with his wife to tide him over periods 
of unemployment. Wives seem very willing to witlidraw commit- 
ment from husbands who are not bringing money into ibe house. 
They take the point of view that he has no right to take up space 
around the house, to use its facilities, or to demand loyalty from her. 
Even where the wife is not inclined to press these daims, the hus- 
band tends to be touchy because he knows that such deflnitions are 
usual in his group, and he may, therefore, prove difficult for even a 
weU-meaning wife to deal with. As noted above, if husbands do not 
work they tend to play around. Since they continue to maintain some 
contact with their peer groups, whenever they have time on their 
hands they move back into the world of the street system and are 
likely to gel* involved in activities which pose a ^reat to their 
family relationships. 

Drink is a great enemy of the lower-class housewife, both white 
and Negro. Lower-class wives fear their husband’s drinking because 
it costs money, because the husband may become violent and take 
out his frustrations on his wife, and because drinking may lead to 
sexual involvements with other women.*^ 

The combination of economic problems and sexual difficulties can 
be se^ in the case of the foUowing couple in their early twenties: 
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When ^ field worker first came to know them, the Wilsons seemed to 
be working hard to establish a stable family life. The couple had been 
married about three years and had a two-year-old son. Their apartment 
was veiy sparsely furnished but also vay clean. Within six weeks the 
couple had acquired several rooms of inexpensive fumi^are and obvi- 
ously had gone to a ^t deal of efiFort to make a liveable home. Hus- 
band and wife work^ on different shifts so that the husband could take 
care of the child while the wife worked. They looked forward to saving 
enou^ money to move out of the housiug project into a rof?re desirable 
neighborhood. Six v/eeks later, however, the husband had lost his job. 
He and his wife were in , great conflict. She made him feel unwelcome at 
home and he strong^ suspected her of going out with other men. A short 
time lata they had s^arated. It is impossible to disentangle the various 
factors involved in this separation into a sequence of cause and effect, 
but we can see somethmg of tiie impact of the total complex. 

Flirt Mr. Wilson loses his job: “I went to work one day and the man 
^old me that I would have to work until 1:00. 1 asked him if there would 
be any ex^ for working overtime and he said no. I asked him why 
and he said. If you don’t like it you can loss my ass.’ He s«id that to 
me. I said, *Why do I have to do all that?’ He s^ ‘Because I said so.’ 
I wanted to jam (fight) him but I said to myself I don’t want to be 
ignorant, I don’t want to be as ignorant as he is, so I just cut out and 
left Later his father called me (it was a family firm) and asked why 
I 2nd I told him. He said, *K you don’t want to go along with my 
^ then yonre fired.’ I said O.K. They had another Negro man come 
in to heb me part time before th^ fired me. I think they were trying 
to have him work full time because he worked for them before. He has 
seven Idds and he takes their shit” 



The field worker observed diat things were not as hard as they could 
be because to wife had a job, to which he replied, “Yeah, I know, that’s 
just where &e trouble is. My wife has become independent since she 
began woildag. If I dont get a job pretty soon I’ll go crazy. We have 
a lot of litde arguments about nothtog since she got so independent” 
He went on to say that to wife had became a completety different 
person recently; she was hard to tolk to because she fell ihai now that 
she was working and he was not there was nothing that he could teH 
ha. On her last pay day his wife did not return home for three days; 

she had onty seven cents left from her pay check. He said 
that he loved to wife v^ much and had begged her to quit fooling 
He is pretty sure tnat she is having an affair with the man with 
whoin she rides to work. To make matters worse to wife’s sister counsels 
b^^hat she does not have to stay home with him as long as he is out 
<rf work. Finally the wife moved most of their furniture out of the apart- 
mrat so that he came home to find an empty apartment He moved back 
to his parents’ home (also in the housing project). 

One interesting effect of this experience was the radical change in the 
husband’s attitudes toward race relations. When he and to wife were 
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doing well together and had hopes of moving up in the world he was 
quite critical of Neg^; “Our people are n^t ^dy for integration in 
many ca^ because they really don’t know how to act. You figure if our 
p^Ie dont want to be bothered with whites then why in hell should 
e w te n^n want to be bothered with them. Th«e are some of us 
wto m i^dy; there are others who aren’t quite i^ady yet so I don’t see 
^re doing all of this hollering.” A scarce eight months later he 
^dres^ wMte people as he spoke for two hours into a tape recorder, 
H were wlhng to be with vou, why aren’t you willing to be with us? 
^ our color make us look dirty and low down and cheap? Or do you 
know the real meaning of ‘nigger? Anyone can be a nigger, Mdiite, 
colore^ orange or any other color. It’s something that yoiHabeled m 

ri?! ^ P"* * on with a 

label on It pe can is marked *Poison: stay away from it’ You want us 

to help build yourcountiy but you don’t want us to live in it .. . You 
me respect; M give you respect If you threaten to take my life, 
i U take yours and believe me I know how to take a life. We do believe 
that nun uw put here to live together as human beings; not one thads 
MipOTor Md ^ one that’s a dog, but as human beings. And if you 
drat want to ^e thfr way Aen you become Ae dog and We’D becraie 
the human ^gs. There s too much corruption, too much hate, too 
nmch one mdividi^ trying to step on anoAer. If we don’t get togeAer 
m a h^ we ^ destroy each other.” It was clear fro^ w2t the 
r^pondrat said that he had been much influenced by Black Muslim 
phitos^hy, yet agam and again in his comments one can see the dirolace- 
ment into ^bhc, race relations dialogue of Ae sense of rage, frustra- 
tion and victimization that he had experienced in his iD-fated marriage.** 



Fm^y, it should be noted that migration plays a part in marital 
disruption. Sometimes marriages do not break up in Ae dramatic 
described above but laAer simply become increasin^y un^t* 
isfactoiy to one or boA partaers. In such a situation Ae temptation 
to move to anoAer dty, frxnn SouA to NorA, or NorA to West, 
^ 8*^^ Several wives tolc. us that Aeir first marriages were broken 
when Aey moved wiA Aeir children to Ae NorA and Aeir hus- 

S 



After w couldn’t get along I left the farm and came here and stayed 
away three ot four days. I Adn’t come here to stay. I came to visit but 
I It and so I said, Tm gonna leavel’ He said, TH be glad if you 
do. Well, maybe he Adn’t mean it but I Aought he AA ... I i^ 
him sometiires, you know. I think about him I guess. But just in a 
OTall way. That’s vAat I can’t understand about life sometimes; you 
knowhow people can go on like that and still break up and meet 
somebody else. Why couldn’t— oh, I don’t kncwr 

The gains and losses in marriage and in Ae post-marital state 
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often seem quito comparable. Once they have had the experience of 
marriage, mwy women in the Negro slum culture see little to 
reconunend it in the future, important as the first marriage may 
havebeen in establishing their maturity and respectability. 

house of mothers. As we have seen, perhaps a majority of 
mothers m the Negro slum community spend at least part of then- 
mature life as mothers heading a family. The Negro mother may be 
a worldng mother or she may be an AFDC mother, but in either 
^e sne has the problems of maintaining a household, socializing 
hCT childre^ and achieving for herself some sense of membership in 
relations with other women and with men. As is apparent from the 
earher discussion, she often receives her training in how to run 
^ch a hou^hold by observing her own mother manage without a 
husband Snnilarly she often learns how to run a three-generation 
household ^use she herself brought a third generation into her 
home with her first, premarital, pregnancy. 

Because men are not expected to be much hete around the 
hcH^, having to be head of the household is not particularly intimi- 
dating to the Negro mother if she can feel some security about 
mcome. ^ l^s it is a hard, hopeless, and often thankless task, 
Ixit ^ al» knows that it is possible. The maternal household in 
the dam is generally run with a minimimi of organization. The 
chfldren ^ddy leam to fend for themselves, to go to the store, to 
m^e man purchases, to bring change home, to watch after them- 
selves ^en the mother has to be out of the home, to emus'* them- 
selves, to set their own schedules of sleeping, eating, and going to 
schTOl Ho^eeping practices may be poor, furniture tak« a 
tOTific beating from the childroi, and emergencies ccmstantly arise. 
The N^ro mother in this situation copes by not setting too jigh 
herself, by letting things take their course. Life is 
most difficult when tiiere are babies and preschool children around 
bemuse then the mother is confined to the home. If she is a grand- 
rad the children are her daughters, she is often confined 
smce it is taken as a matter of course that the mother has the right 
to continue her outside activities rad that the grandmother has 4e 
duty to be responsible for the r*biM 

In culture therp is little of the sense of the awesome responsi- 
hil^ of caring for children that is characteristic of the w^g 
and n^ffie dass. There is not the deep psychological involvement 
with babies which has been observed with the working-class 
mother." The baby's needs are cared for on a catch-as-catch-can 
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basis. If there are other children around and th^ happen to like 
babies, the baby can be over-stimulated; if this is not the case, the 
baby is left alone a good deal of the time. As quickly as he can move 
around he learns to fend for himself. 

The three-generation maternal household is a busy place. In 
contrast to working- and middle-class homes it tends to be open to 
the world, with many non-family members coming in and out at 
all times as the chil^en are visited by hriends, the teenagers by 
their boy friends and girl friends, the mother by her friends and per- 
haps an occasional boy briend, and the grandmother by fewer friends 
but still by an occasional boy friend. 

Ibe openness of the household is, among other Aings, a reflec- 
tion of the mother^s sense of impotence in the face of the street 
system. Negro lower-class mothers often indicate that they try very 
hard to keep their young children at home and away from the 
streets; they often seem to make the children virtual prisoners in 
the home. As the children grow and go to school they inevitably 
do become involved in peer-group activities. The modier gradually 
gives up, feeling that once the diild is lost to diis pernicious out- 
side world there is little she can do to continue to control him and 
direct his development. She will try to limit the types of activities 
diat go on in the home and to restrict the kinds of friends that 
her children can bring into the hom^ but even this she must give 
up as time goes on, as the children become older and less attentive 
to her direction. 

The grandmodiers in their late forties, fifties, and sixties tend 
increasing^ to stay at home. The home becomes a kind of court at 
which other family members gather and to whidi thc.y bring their 
friends for sociability, and as a by-product provide amusement and 
entertainment for the mother. A grandmother may provide a home 
for her daughters, their diildren, and sometimes their children’s 
childien, and yet receive very little in a mat^ial way from them; 
but one of the things she does receive is a sense of human involve- 
ment, a sense *hat although life may have passed her by she is not 
conq>letely isolated from it 

The lack of control that mothers have over much that goes on 
in their households is most dramatically apparent in the frict that 
their oMct children seem to have the right to come home at any time 
once they have moved and to stay iu the heme without crmtiibutmg 
to its maintenance. Though the mother may be resentful about be- 
ing taken advantage of, she dees not feel she can turn her children 
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away. For example, sixty-five-year-old Mrs. Washington plays host- 
^ for weefa or months at a time to her forty-year-old daughter and 
her s^ *J?*®**» to her twenty-three-year-old granddaughter 
Md ^her children. When these daughters come home with their 
fa^es the grandmotha is expected to take care of the young 
chil(ken and must argue with her daughter and granddaughter to 
receive contributions to the daily household ration of food and 
hquor. Or, a twenty-year-old son comes home from the Air Force 
and feels he has the right to live at home without working and to 
nm up an eighty-doUar long-distance telephone bill. 

Even aged p^ents living alone in small apartments sometimes 
acknowl^ge such obligations to their children or grandchildren. 
Again, the only clear return they receive for their hospitality is the 
reduction of isolation that comes from having people around and 
mteresting activity going on. When in the Washington home the 
dau^ter and granddaughter and their children move in with the 
^andmother, or when th^ come to visit for shorter periods of time 
the occarira has a party atmosphere. The women sit around talking 
and r^ninis^g. TTiou^ boy friends may be present, they take little 
p^ inst^dtbey sit passively, enjoying the stories and drinking 
along with the women. It would seem that in this land of party 
activity the women aie defined as the stars. Grandmother, dau^ter 
and fflanddaughter in turn take the center the stage telhng a 
stay from the femil/s past, talking about a particularly interesting 
mght on the town or just making some general observation 
about life. In the course of these events a good deal of liquor is 
conned In such a household as this little attention is paid to the 
children since the competition by adults for attention is stiff. 

-friends, not husbands. It is with an unders tandin g of the 
problems of isolation which older mothers have that we can obtain 
the best ^ght into the role and function of boy friends in the 
n^tonal howehold. The older mothers, surrounded by their own 
children and grandchildren, are not able to move freely in the 
outside world, to participate in the high life which they enjoyed 
when younger and more foot-loose. They are disillusioned with mar- 
riage as providing any more secure economic base than they can 
achieve OT their own. They see marriage as involving just another 
re^imliilily without a concomitant reward— *lt*s the greatest 
thing in the world to come home in the afternoon and not ha^ some 
curly headed twot in the house yellin* at me and Jisldn* me where 
supper is, where Tve been, what Tve been doin’, and who Tve been 
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seem ” In this situation the woman is tempted to fbnn relationships 
with mra that are not so demanding as marriage but still provide 

companionship and an oppcntunity for occasional sexual gratifica- 
tion. ^ 



« . ^ kinds of boy friends. Some boy friends 

pimp” oflF m^ers; th^ extract payment in food or money for their 
companionship. This leads to the custom sometimes called “Mother s 
Day ” the tenth of the month when the AFDC diecks come.** On 
this day one can observe an influx of men into tiie neighborhood, 
and much partying. But there is another kind of boy friend, perhaps 
more numerous than the first, who instead of being paid for his 
services pays for the right to be a pseudo family member. He may 
be the fother of one of the womaii s children and for this reason 
makes a steady contribution to the family’s support, or he may simply 
be a man whose compaiiy the mother enjoys and who 
reasonable gifts to the family for the time he spends with them 
t^d perhaps inqilidtly for the sexual favors he receives). While 
me lx)y friend does not assume fath^ly authori^ within the 
family, he often is known and liked by the children. The older 
chfidren appreciate the meaningfulness of their mother's relationship 

with him-one girl said of her mother’s boy faend; 



children) want her to marry again. It’s all 
nght if Ae wanb to live by herself and have a hoy friend. It’s not because 
were a^d were going to have some more sisters and brothers, which 
It wouldnt xnake us much difference, but I thinlc she be too old.* 

Even when the boy friend contributes ten or twenty dollan a 
month to the ^mily he is in a certain sense getting a bargain. If he 
is a well-accepted boy friend he qiends considerable time around 
the hous^ has a chance to relax in an atmosphere less competitive 
^ that of his p^ group, is fed and cared for hy the woman, yet 
has no responsibilities which he cannot renounce when he wishes. 
When women have stable relaticmships of this kind with boy friends 
they often consider marrying them ’ -t are reluctant to take such a 
step. Even the well-liked boy ftien- s some shortcomings— nme 
woman said <rf hw boy friend: 



v’ ^ to bo a nice person, kind 

h^ed He behwes in survival for me and my family. He don’t much 
sharmg with my youngsters. If I ask him for a helping hand he 
dont seem to mind that The only part I dislike is his drinl^g.” 

The woman in this situation has worked out a reasonablv stable 
adaptation to the problems of her life; she is fearful of upsetting 
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this adaptaitioo by marrying again. It seems easier to take the 
“sweet* part of the relationship with a man without the complexities 
that marriage mi^t involve. 

It is in die light of this pattern of women living in families and 
men living by themselves in rooming houses, odd rooms, here and 
there, that we can understand Daniel Patrick Moynihan*s observa- 
tion that during their mature years men simply disappear; that is. 
that census data show a very hi^ sex ratio of women to men.^ In 
St Louis, starting at the age range twenty to twenty-four th^e are 
only seventy-two men for every one hundred womeiL This ratio 
does not (hmb to ninety until the age range fifty to fifty-four. Men 
often do not have real homes; they move about from one household 
where they have kinship or sexual ties to another; they live in flop 
houses and rooming houses; they spend time in institutions. They 
are not household members in the only “homes* that they have— 
the homes of their mothm and of dieir girl friends. 

It is in this kind of world that boys and girls in the Negro slum 
community learn their sex roles. It is not just, or even mainly, that 
fathers are often absent but that the male role models aroimd boys 
are ones whidi emphasize expressive, affectional techniques for 
making one's way in the world. The female role models avs^ble to 
girls emphasize an exaggerated self-sufficiency (from the point of 
view of the middle dass) and the danger of allowing oneself to be 
dependent on men for anything that is crudaL By the time she is 
mature, the woman learns that she is most secure when she herself 
manages the famity affairs and when she dominates her men. The 
tnan leaiDS *ha» he exposes himself to the least risk of hulure whra 
he does not assume a husbands and father's responsibilities but 
instead counts on his ability to court women and to ingratiate him- 
self with diem. 

Identity Processes in the Family 

Up to this point we have been examining the sequential develop- 
ment of family stages in the Negro slum community, paying only 
incidratal attention to the psychological responses family members 
make to these social iurms and not concerning ourselves ivith the 
effect the family fentm Have on the psychosocial development of the 
children who grow up in them. Now we want to examine the effect 
that growing up in tiffs kind of a system has in terms of socialization 
and personalia development. 
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Household groups function lor cultures ii .:arrying out the initial 
phases of socialization and personality fonnatlon. It is in the family 
that the child learns the most primitive catcj^jpries of existence and 
experience, and that he develops his most <3.e< !ply held b<Jliefs about 
the world and about himseU:.^** From the cJi Id’s point of view, the 
household is the world; his es>] 3 eriences as he moves out of it into 
the larger world are always irterpreted in terms of his pairticular 
experience within the home. The painful ejpieriences which a child 
in the Negro slum culture has are, therefore interpreted as in some 
sense a reflection of this family world. The :mpact of tlio system of 
victimization is transmitted thjough die family; the chil.ci cannot be 
expected to have the sophistication an outside obsen^er has for 
seeing exactly where the viilal'is are. From t he child s point of view, 
if he is hungry it is his parenls’ fault; if he experiences frustrations 
in the streets or in the school it is his parmts’ fault; if that world 
seems incomprehensible to tim it is hi; parents’ fault; if people 
are aggressive or destructive toward eacii other it is his parents 
fault, not that of a system of race relaticfliu. In anotiier culture this 
ynight not be the case; if a Mibculture could exist which provided 
comfort and security wiihiii its limited ^.wld and tie mdividual 
experienced frustration only when he m ived out inlo the larger 
society, the family might not be thought so much tc> blame. The 
effect of the caste system, however, is to bring home through a 
ntiflin of cause and effect all of the vidzli'iization processes, and to 
bring them home in such a way that it i ; often very difficult even 
for adults in the system to see the connciM ion between the pain they 
feel at the moment and the structured ttems of tiie caste system. 

Let us take as a central question that of identity formation 
within the Negro slum fancdly. We are cxnc»med with the question 
of who the individual behoves hinciself to be and to be becoming. 
For Erikson, identity means a sense of c ontinuity and social same- 
ness which bridges what tiae individual, as a child and what he 
is about to become and also reconciles his concejjtion of hi^elf 
pnd his (ximmunity’s recctgnition of hiniu” Thus identity is a self- 
realization coupled with a mutual recognition.*^ In the early child- 
hood years identity is family bound since the child’s identity is his 
identity vis-dois other members of the; f iimily. Later he incorporates 
into big sense of who he is and is becoi ning his exiperiences outside 
the family, but always infiueinced by the interpretations and evalua- 
tions of those experiences that the fared iy gives. As the child tries on 
identities, announces them, the family sits as judge of his preten- 
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sions. Family members are l>otb the most important judges and the 
most critical ones, since who he is allowecl to become affects them 
in their own identity strivings more cnicialJjr than it affects anyone 
else. The child seeks a sense of valid ideotity, a sense of being a 
particular person with a satisfactory degree of congruence between 
who he feels he is, who he announces hmL'.elf to be, and where he 
feels his society places him,*® He is uncooni ortable when he experi- 
ences disjunction between his own need'i and the kinds of needs 
legitimated by those around him, or when he feels a disjunction 
between his sense of himself and the imajje of himself that others 
play back to him.*® 

TeU it like it is^ When families become involved in important 
quarrels the psychosocial underpinnings of family life are laid bare. 
One such quarrel in a family we have lieen studying brings to- 
gether in one place man],r of the thems;,: that seem to dominate 
identity problems in N</?gro slum culture. Tbe incident illustrates 
in a particularly forceful and dramatic vay family processes which 
our field work, and some oth^ contemponry studies of slum family 
life, suggests unfold more subtly in a great many families at the 
lower-class level The fajnily involved, Ihe Johnsons, is certainly 
not the most discrganizeil one we have: stuped; in some respects 
their way of life represents a realistic adaptation to the hard living 
of a family nineteen years on AFDC with a monthly income of $202 
for nine people. The twij oldest daugliitm, Mary Jane (eighteen 
years old) and Esther (skteen) are pregnant; Mary Jane has one 
illegitimate child. The adolescent sons. Bob and Richard, are much 
involved in the social and sexual activiti(.‘s of th^ peer group. The 
three oth^ children, ranging in age ficm twelve to fourteen, are 
apparently also moving into this kind of peer-group society. 

the argument started Bob and Esthsi were alone in the apartment 
with Maiy Jane’s baby. Esther took ezcc^illon to Bob’s playing with the 
baby because she had been left in charge; the argument quickly pro- 
gress^ to a fight in whidi Bob cuffed Eisther around, and she tried to 
cut him with a knife. The police were called and subdued Bob with 
their nightsticks. At this point the rest of tbe family and the field worker 
airbed. As the argument continued, thesoi themes relevant to the analysis 
which follows appeared: 

1) Tae sisters said that Bob was not tine ir brother (he is a half-brother 
to EsibCT, Md Mary Jane’s full brother). Indeed, they said their 
mo&er “didn’t have ao husband. Tliese lads don’t even know who 
their daddies are." Tie mother deieaded herself by saying that she 
had one legal husband, and one cc/:unon-law husband, no more. 

2) Tie sisters said that their fathe}'.'/ had never done anything for 
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them, nor had their mother. She retorted she 
“to the age of womanhood” and now would care for their 

3) Esther Jntinued to threaten to Bob if 

month later thev fought again, and she did cut Bob, who required 

4) ThTS^ ^SLsS^ their mother of favoring 

' asked her to put them out of the house. She retorteu ^t the 
were as liy,*^that they made no contribution to mamtainmg the 
household, <»uld not get their hay friends to n^ 
their children, that all the support came fr^ her AFDC cneck, 
Mary Jane retorted that “the baby has a che^ of her ovm. ^ 

5) ils threatened to leave the house if their 
put tLir brothers out. They said they could 

to support them by taking them to court, and Esther threatened to 
cut her hoy friend’s throat if he did not co-op^te. 

6) Mrs. Johi^ said the girls could leave if they wished she 

would keep Aeir babies; “IT not have it, not knowmg who s tekmg 

7) mra ^rl^een-year-old sister laughed at all of ^ 

her not to lau^ because she, too, wodd be 

8) When Bob laughed, Esther attacked him and ^ 
that both were not man enou^ to make babies, as 

sister had been able to do. 

As the Held v.’crker left, Mrs. Johnswn sougm 
see, Joe, how hard it is for me to bring up a fainily. 
around and talk to me like I’m some kind of a dog and not their 

modier ^ 

10) Fkially; it is important to note 

" the following la^ls—“lolack-assed, ^la^ bastard, 

other profane terms— were liberally used by E^er and Maty Jan^ 
and rather less liberall)' by their mother, to refer to each othw, to 
the girls’ b<ty friendi^ to Bob, and to the thirteen-year-old daughtw. 

Several of the themes outlined previously appear forcefully in 
the course of this argumemt. In the last year and a hatf the mother 
has become a grandmother and expects shorUy to add two more 
grandchildren to her household. She takes it for granted that it is 
her responsibility to care for the grandchildren ^d that she has the 
right to decide what will be done with the children smee her ovm 
daughters are not fully responsible. She makes tWs very clear to 
them when they threaten to move out, a threat w^ch they do not 

reaUyvrish to make go«3d nor could they if they wish^ to. 

However, only as an act of will is Mrs. Johnson able to make ^ 
a family. She must constantly cope with the tend^cy adol^- 
cent clidren to disrupt the family group and to^d^ 
in fact a family— T^s ain’t no brother of mine ; ‘The baby has a 
check of her owti.” Though we do not know exactly what processes 
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communicate these facts to the children it is dear that in growing 
up th^ have learned to regard themselves as not fully part of a 
solidary collectivity. During the quarrel this message was rein- 
forced for the twelve-, thirteen-, and fourteen-year-old daughters by 
the four-way argument among their older sisters, older brewer, and 
their mother. 

The argument represents vicious unmasking of the individual 
members* pretenses to being competent individuals.*® The efforts of 
the two girls to present themselves as masters of their own fate are 
unmasked by the mother. The girls in turn unmask the pretensions 
of the mother and of their two brothers. When the thirte«i-year-old 
daughter expresses some amusement th^ turn on her, telling her 
that it won’t be long before she too becomes pregnant. Each mem- 
ber of the family in turn is told that he can expect to be no more 
than a victim of his world, but that this is somehow inevitably his 
own fault 

In this argument mascuh'nity is consistently demeaned. Bob has 
no li^t to play with his niece, the boys are not really masculine 
because at fifteen and sixteen years th^ have yet to fatlier children, 
their own Others were no goods who failed to do anything for their 
family. Diese notions probably come originally from mother, 
who enjoys recounting die story of having her commtm-law husband 
imprisoned for nonsupport but this comes back to haunt her as her 
daughters accuse her of being no better than mey in abiility to force 
suppor'^ and nurturance from a man. In contrast the girls came oft 
somewhat better than the boys, although they must acc<3pt the label 
of stupid girls because th^ have similarly failed and inccmveniently 
become pregnant in the first place. At least the^/ i^an and have had 
children and therefore have some meaningful connection with the 
ongoing substance of life. There is someti^g important and dra- 
matic in which they participate, while the boys, despite their sexual 
activity, “can’t get no babies." 

In most societies, as children grow and ate formed by their 
elders into suitable members of the society they gam increasingly a 
sense of competence and ability to master the behavioral environ- 
ment their particular world presents. But in Negro slum culture 
growing up involves an ever-increasing apprecisition of one’s short- 
comings, of the impossibility of finding a self-sufBcient and grati- 
fying way of Hving.®^ It is in the family first and most devastatingly 
that one learns these lessons. As the child’s sense of frustration builds 
he too can strike out and unmask the pretemdons of others. The 
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result is a peculiar strength and a pervasive weakness. The strength 
involves the ability to tolerate and defend against degrading verbal 
and physical aggressions from others and not to give up completely. 
The weakness involves the inability to embark hopefully on any 
coiurse of action that might make t!^gs better, particularly action 
which involves cooperating and trusting attitudes toward others. 
Family members become potential enemies to each other, l. the 
frequency of observing the police being called in to settle family 
quarrels brings home all too dramatically. 

The conceptions parents have of their children are such that they 
are constantly alert as the dbild matures to evidence that he is as 
bad as everyone else. That is, in lower-class culture human nature 
is conceived of as essentially bad, destructive, immoral^ This is the 
nature of things. Therefore any one child must be inherently bad 
iinless his parents are very lucky indeed. If the mother can keep 
the child insulated from ihe outside world, she feels she may be 
able to prevent his inherent badness from coming out. She feels that 
once he is let out into the larger world the badness will come to the 
fore since that is his nature. This means that in the identity develop- 
ment of the child he is constantly esqposed to identity labeling by 
his parents as a bad person. Since as he grows up he does not ex- 
perience his world as particularly gratifying, it is very easy for him 
to conclude that this lack of gra^cation is due to the fact that 
something is wrong widi him. This, in turn, can readily be assimi- 
lated to ^e definitions of being a bad person offered him by those 
with whom he lives.^* In this way the Negro slum child learns his 
culture’s conception of being-in-the-world, a conception that empha- 
sizes inherent evil in a chaotic, hostile, destructive world. 

Blackness. To a certain extent these same processes operate in 
white lower-class groups, but added for the Negro is the realify of 
blackness. *31ack-assed” is not an empty pejorative adjective. In the 
Negro slum culture several distinctive appellations are used to refer 
to oneself and others. One involves the terms, *1)^01;^ or ’‘nigger.’* 
Black is generally a negative way of naming, but nigger can be 
either negative or positive, depending upon the context It is im- 
portant to note that et least in the urban North, the initial develop- 
ment of racial identity in these terms has very little directly to do with 
relations with whites. A child experiences these identity placements 
in the context of the family and in the nei^b(»hood peer group; 
he probably very seldom hears the same terms used by whites (un- 
like the situation in the South). In this way, one of the effects of 
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ghettoization is to maslr the ultimate enemy so that the understand- 



rived from intimate, and to the child often fraumatic, experience 
within the ghetto co mmuni ty. If, in addition, the diild attends a 



tion reinforce his community’s negative conceptions of what it means 
tc L • black, then the child has little opportunity to develop a more 
realistic image of himself and other Negroes as being damaged by 
whites and not by themselves. In such a situation, an intelligent 
man like Mr. Wilx)n (quoted on pages 193-194) can say with all 
sincerity that he does not feel most Negroes are ready for integra- 
tion-— <mly under the experience of certain kinds of intense personal 
threat coupled with exposure to an ideolo^ that places the re- 
sponsibility on whites did he begin to see through the direct evi- 
dence of his daily e}q>erience. 

To those living in the heart of a ghetto, blade comes to mean not 
just “stay back,* but also membership in a community of persons 
who uiink poorly of each other, who attack and manipulate each 
other, who give each other small comfort in a desperate world. 
Black comes to stand for a sense of identic as no better than these 
destructive others. The individual feels t^t he must embrace an 
unattractive self in order to function at all 

We can hypothesize that in those familie s that manage to avoid 
the destructive identity imputations of “black* and that manage to 
maintain solidarit|^ against such assaults from the world around, L is 
possible for children to grow up with a sense of both Negro and 
personal identity that allows them to socialize themselves in an 
antidpatory way for partidpation in the larger sodety.** This 
broader sense of identity, however, will remain a brittle one as long 
as the individual is vulnerable to attack from within the Negro 
cemmunity as “uolhiug but a nigger like everybody else" or from 
the white co mmuni ty as “just a nigger.” We can hypothesize further 
that the vidous unmasking of essential id^tity as black described 
above is least likely to O'. 'Jur within families where the parents have 
some stable sense of s verity*, and where they therefore have less 
need to protect themselves by disavowing responsibility for their 
children’s behavior and denying the children their patrimony as 
products of a particular family rather than of an immoral nature and 
an evil community. 

In sum, we are suggesting that Negro slum children as they 



ing of the fact of victimizatioi: by a caste system comes as a late 



acquisition laid over conceptions of self and of other Negroes de- 



ghetto school where his Negro teachers dther overtly or by impUca- 
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grow up in their families and in their neig|iborhoods are exposed 
to a set of experiences — and a rhetoric which conceptualizes them 
— that brings home to the child an understanding of his essence as 
a weak and debased person who can expect only partial gratification 
of his needs, and who must seek even ibis level of gratification by 
less than straight-fonvard mears. 

Strategies for living. In evctry society complex processes of so- 
cialization inculcate in their members -^ategies for gratifying the 
needs with which they are bom and those which the society itself 
gen^ates. Inextricably linked to these strategies, both cause and 
effect of them, are the existential propositions which members of a 
culture entertain about the nature of their world and of effective 
action wiihin the world as it is defined for them. In most of 
American society two grand strategies seem to attract the allegiance 
of its members and guide their day-to-day actions. I have called 
these strategies those of the good life and of career success.*'^ A 
good life strategy involves efforts to get along with others and not 
to rock the boat, a comfortable familism grounded on a stable work 
career for husbands in which diey poform adequately at the modest 
jobs that enable them to be good providers. Ibe strategy of career 
success is the dunce of amlntious men and women who see life as 
providing opportunities to move from a lower to a hi^er status, to 
"accomplish something,” to adiieve greater than ordinary material 
well-being, prestige, and social recognition. Both of these strategies 
are predicated on the assumption that the world is inherently 
rewarding if one behaves property and does his part Ibe rewards 
of the world may come easily or only at the cost of great effmt, but 
at least th^ are there. 

In the white and particularly in the Negro slum worlds little in 
the experience that individuals have as they grow up sustains a 
belief in a rewarding world. The strategies that seem appropriate 
are not those of a good, family-based life (h* of a career, but ratha 
strategies for survivaL 

Much of what has been said above can be summarized as en- 
couragmg three kinds of survival strategies. Cne is the strategy of 
the expressive life style which I have described elsewhere as an 
effort to make yourself interesting and attractive to others so that 
you are better able to manipulate their behavior along lines that 
will provide some immediate gratification.** Negro slum culture 
provides many examples of teclmiques for seduction, cf persuading 
others to give you what you want in situations where you have 
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very little that is tangible to offer in return. In order to get what 
ymi want you learn to Voric game* a strategy which requires a 
high development of a certain kind of verbal facility, a sophisticated 
manipulation of promise and interim reward. When the expressive 
strategy fails or when it is unavailable there is, of course, the great 
t^ptation to adopt a violent strategy in which you force others to 
give you what ^ du need once you fail to win it by verbal and other 
symbolic means.®^ Fmally, and increasingly as members of the 
Negro slum culture grow older, there is the depressive strategy in 
which goals are increasingly constricted to the bare necessities for 
survival (not as a social being but simply as an organism).** This 
is the strategy of 1 don’t bother anybody and I hope nobody’s 
gonna bother me; Tm simply going through the motions to keep 
Ix^y (but not soul) together.* Most lower-class people follow 
mixed ^ate^e-;, as Walter Miller has observed, alternating among 
the excitement of the expressive style, the desperation of the violent 
style, and the deadness of the depressed style.** Some members of 
the Negro slum world experiment from time to time with mixed 
strategies that also incorporate the stable working-class model of 
the good American life, but this latter strategy is exceedingly vul- 
nerable to the threats of unemployment cr a less than adequate pay 
check, on the one hand, and the seduction and violence of the slum 
world around them, on the other. 

Remedie Finally, it is dear that we, no less than the inhabitants 
of the ^ettu, are not masters of their fate because we are not 
masters of our own total society. Despite the battles with poverty 
on n^y fronts we can find little evidence to sustain our hope of 
winning the war given current programs and strategies. 

The question of strategy is particularly crucial when (me moves 

destructive cultural and interaction patterns 
iu Negro families io the question of how these famines might 
achieve a more stable and gratifying life. It is tempting to see the 
family as the main villain of the piece, and to seek to develop 
programs which attack directly this family pathology. Should we 
not iiave extensive programs of family therapy, family counseling 
famfly-life education, and the like? Is this not the prerequisite to 
enabling shun Negro families to take advantage erf other c^por- 
tunities? Yet, how pale such efforts seem compared to the deep- 
seated problems of self-image and family process described abovl 
Can an army of social workers undo the damage of three hundrecl 
years by talking and listening without massive changes in the social 
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economic situations of the families with whom they are to 
changes take place, wiU the social-worker army 

DC DCCQCCir 

If we are right that present Negro family patterns have been 
creat^ as adaptations to a particidar socioeconomic situation, it 
would make more sense to change that socioeconomic situation and 
then depend upon the people involved to make new adaptations as 
toe goes on. If Negro providers have steady jobs and decent 
incomes, if Negro children have some realistic expectation of mov- 
ing toward such a goal, if slum Negroes come to feel that they 
mve the chance to aflFect their own futures and to receive respect 
from those around them, then (and only then) the destrurtive 
patterns described are likely to change. The change, though slow 
and uneven from individual to individual, wih in a certain s^e be 
automatic because it will represent an adaptation to changed socio- 
economic circumstances which have direct and highly valued impli- 
cations for the person. ^ 

It is possible to think of three kinds of ertra-femilv ehanee that 
«e required if patterns are to change; these are outlined 

below as pairs of current deprivations and needed remedies: 



Needed remedy 

Employment income for men; in- 
come maintenance for mothers 

Meaningful education of the n e x t 
generation 

Organizational participation fo” ag- 
gressive pursuit of Negroes’ setf- 
interest 

Strong sanctions against callous or 
indifferent service to slum Negroes 

Pride in group identity, Negro and 
American 

Unless the major effort is to provide these kinds of remedies there 
IS a v^ r^ ^ger that programs to “better the structure of the 
Negro fato/* by direct intervention wiU serve the unintended func- 
nons or distracting the country from the pressing needs for socio- 
economic reform and providing an aHbi for the failure to embark 



Deprivation effect of 
ctmie tnvUmiimiwn 

I. Poverty 



n. Trained incapacity to function 
m a bureaucratized and indus- 
trialized world 

in. Powerlessness and stigmatiza- 
tion 
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on the basic institutional changes that are needed to do anything 
about abolishing both white and Negro poverty. It would be sad, 
indeed, if, after the Negro revolt brought to national prominence 
the continuing problem of poverty, our expertise about Negro slum 
culture served to deflect the national impulse into symptom-treatment 
rather than basic reform. If that happens, social scientists will have 
served those they study poorly indeed. 

Let us consider each of the needed remedies in terms of its 
probable impact on die family. First, the problem of poverty.* em- 
ployed men are less likely to leave their families f^han are unem- 
ployed men, and when th^ do stay they are more likely to have 
the respect of their wives and children. A program whose sole 
effect would be to employ at reasonable wages slum men for work 
using the skills they now have would do more than any other 
possible program to stabilize slum family life. But the wages mast 
be high enough to enable the man to maintain his self-respect as a 
provider, and stable enough to make it worthwhile to ch^ge the 
nature of his adaptation to his world ( no one-year emergency 
programs will do). Once men learn that work pays off it would 
be possible to recruit men for part-time retraining for more highlv 
SKuiea joos, uut the initial emphasis must be on the provision of 
full-time, permanent unskilled jobs. Obviously it will be ea.sier to do 
this in the context of full employment and a tight labor market.^ 

For at least a generation, however, there wfi continue to be a 
large number of female-headed households. Given the demands of 
socializing a new generation for non-slum living, it is probably 
uneconomical to encourage mothers to work. Rather, income 
maintenance programs must be increased to realistic levels, and 
mothers must be recognized as doing socially useful work for 
which they are paid rather than as “feeding at the public trough.” 
The bureaucratic morass which currently hampers flexible strategies 
of combining employment income and welfare payments to make 
ends meet must also be modified if young workers are not to be 
pti.ihod prematurely out of the home. 

Education has the second priority. (It is second only because 
without stable femily income arrangements the school system must 
work against the tremendous resistance of competmg hfe-style 
adaptations to poverty and economic insecurity. ) As Keimeth Clark 
has argued so rfectively, slum schools now function more to stultify 
and discourage slum chQdren than to stimulate and train them. The 
capacity of educators to alibi their lack of commitment to their 
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cha^'ges is protean. The makmg of a different land of generation 
must be taken by educators as a stimulating and worthwhile chal> 
lenge. Once the goal has been accepted th^ must be given the 
resources with which to achieve it and the ficixibility necessary to 
experiment with different approaches to accomplish the goal. Edu- 
cation must be broadly conceived to includle much more than 
classroom work, and probably more than a nine-months schedule.^*- 

If slum children can come to see the schools as representing a 
really likely avenue of escape from their di£5cult situation (even 
before adolescence they know it is the only possible escape) then 
their commitment to school activities will feed back into their 
families in a positive way. The parents will feel proud rather than 
ashamed, and they will feel less need to damn the child as a way 
to avoid blaming themselves for his failure. The sense of positive 
family Identity will be ^niched as the child becomes an attractive 
object, an ego resource, to his parents. Because he himself feels 
more competent, he will see them as less depriving and weak. If 
children’s greater commitment to school begins to reduce their 
involvement in destructive or aimless peer-group activities this too 
will repercuss positively on the family situation since parents will 
worry less about their children’s involv^nent in an immoral outside 
world, and be less inclined to deal with them in haT5ih, rejecting, or 
indifferent ways. 

Cross-cutdng the deprivations of poverty and trained incapacity 
is the fact of pow^lessness and stigmatization. Slum people know 
that they have little ability to protect themselves and to force 
recognition of their abstract rights. Th^ know that they are looked 
down on and scape-goated. They are always vulnerable to the 
slights, insults, and incMerence of toe white and Negro functionaries 
with whom they deal-^>olicemen, social workers, school teachers, 
landlords, employers, retailers, janitors. To come into contact with 
others carries the constant danger of moral attack and insult^ If 
processes of status degradation within families are to be interrupted, 
then they must be interrupted on the outside first 

One way out of the situation of impotence anrt dammed-up 
in-group aggression is the organization of meaningful protest 
against the larger society. Such protest can and will take many 
forms, not always so neat and rational as the outsider might hope. 
But, coupled with, and supporting, current programs of economic 
and educational change, involvement of slum Negroes in organiza- 
tional activity can do a great deal to build a sense of pride and 
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^tcDcy. \Me only a very small minoiity of slum Negroes can 
be expected to jparticipate personally in such movements, the vi- 
cious involvement of the majority can have important effects on 
their sense of self-respect and worth. 

Some of the needed changes probably can be made from the 
top, by decision in Washington, with minimal effective organization 
within the slum; but others can come only in respcmse to aggressive 
pres^e on the part of the victims themselves. TTiis is probably 
parh^arly true of the entrenched tendency of service personnel 
to enhance their own sense of self and to indulge their middle-class 
r^sentiment by stigmatizing and exploiting those they serve. Only 
ec^e protest can change euucuuc pattcius of police harassment 
brutality, or teachers' indifference and insults, or butchers’ 
he^y thumbs, or indifferent street cleaning and gaiage disposal, 
i^d the goal of the protest must be to make this land of insult to 
the humanity of the slum-dweller too expensive for the perpetrator 
to afford; it must cost him election defeats, suspensions without 
pay, job dismissals, license revocations, fines, and "the like. 

To the extent that the slum dweller avoi^ stigmatization in the 
ou^de world, he will feel more fully a perscm within the family 
^d better able to function constructively within it since he will not 
^ tempted to make up deficits in self-esteem in wavs that are 
destructive of family solidarity. The “me” of personal identity and 
me multjle we” of family, Negro, and American identity are all 
incxtncdDly linlccd; sl IiCciltliicr 
sector will repercuss on all the others. 






1. pa^ is based in part on research supported by a grant from the 
National Institutes of Mental Health, Grant No. MH-09lS, “Social and 
Co^unity ^blems in Public Housing Areas. Many of the ideas pre- 
sented stem from discussion with tbe senior members of the Pruitt-Ieoe 

J- Rttman, and Jules Hemy— 
and with the reswA associates and assistants on the project I have made 
parhci^ use of ideas developed in discussions with Boone Hammond 
Joyw Ladnw, Robert Simpson, David Schulz, and William Yancey. I ah» 

helpM suggestions and criticisms by Catherine 
Chilma^ Gerald Handel, and Marc J. Swartz. Although this paper is not 
afom^ r^rt of Ae Ptuitt-Igoe research, all of Ae illustrations of family 
behavior given in Ae text are drawn from Aterviews and observations Aat 
are p^ of that stedy. The study deals wiA Ae residents of Ae Pruitt- 
Igoe housmg projects A SL Louis. Some 10,000 people five A Aese 
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uiulccts vvbich co!nr«^M forty-three eleveri-stoiy buflding!; near the dowi^ 
town area of St Louis. Over half of the hciustihoids Imve fcniale head?; and 
for over half of the households the principJil income a*mes from public 
pcfirfanry. of ono kind or another. The rssetirch has been in the field for 
a litde over two years. It is a broad conmunity study v/hich thus far ^ 
relied principally on methods of partid])sjit observatbu and open-ended 
interviewing. Data on families come frono. jrepeated inttiniews and observa- 
tions with a «nall group of families. The field worfcers are Identified as 
graduate students at Washington University who have no connection with 
the housing aufoority or other officials, bat are simply Interested in foam- 
ing about how families in the project live. This very intensive study of 
yields a wealth of infolmatior. (over 10,000 pages of interview 
and observation reports) which obviously cannot be imatyzed within the 
limit, of one article. In this article I have limited rayself to outli^g a 
typical family stage sequence and discussing some of ^ psychosocial im- 
plications of growing up in families characterized by this sequrace. In 
addition, I have tried to limit myself to findings which other literature 
on Negro family life suggests are not limited to the residents of the hous- 
ing projects we are studying. 

2. St Clair Drake, “The Social and Economic Status of the Negro in tiie 
United States,” Daeddus (Fall 1965), p. 772. 

3. E. Franklm Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States (Chicago, 
1939), p. 487. 

4. Norman Mailer, “The White Negro” (City Light Books, San 

Calif., 1957); and Leslie Fiedler, Waiting For The End (New York, 1964), 
pp. 118-137. 

5. See Alvin W. Gouldner, “Reciprocity and Autonomy in PuncHonal Theory,” 
in Llewellyn Gross (ed.). Symposium of Sociological Theory (Evanston, 
DL, 1958), for a discussion of iunctional autonomy and dependence of 
structural dements in social systems. We are suggesting here that Iowct- 
dass eroups have a rdativdy high degree of functional autonomy visa vis 
foe total social system because uiai system does little to meet their iiee^. 
In general foe fewer foe rewards a socie^' offers members of a parUcuw 
OToup in the society, foe more autonomous will that group prove to be 
^fo reference to the norms of foe society. Only by constructing an 
elaborate repressive machinery, as in concentration camps, can foe effect 
be otherwise. 

6 For example, foe lead sentence in a Sf. Louis Post Dispatch artide <rf 
’ Juty 20, 1965, begins “A White House study group is laying foe ground 
woA for an attempt to better foe structure of foe Negro family.” 

7. See Kenneth Stampp, The Peculiar Institution (New York, 1956); John 
Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom (New York, 1956); Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, Slave and Citizen (New York, 1946); E. Franklin Frazier, op. 
vU.i and Msivillf J- Hersko\its, The Myth of the Negro Fait (New York, 

1941). 
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8. See Raymond T. Smi K The Negro FamSy m British Guiana (New York. 
1956); J. Mayone Stycos and Kurt W. Back, The Control of Human 
Fertility in Jamaica . ithaca, N. Y., 1964); F. M. Her Iques, Family and 
Colour in Jamaica I 'ljOadon, 1953); Judith Blake, Family Structure in 
Jamaica (Glencoe, il.., 1961); and Raymond T. Smith, **Culture and 
Social Stru cture in The Caribbean,” Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, VoL VI (Tlie Hague, The Netherlands, October 1963), pp. 24-46. 
For a broader com]>;j:ative discussion of the matrifocal family see Peter 
Kunstadtei, “A Sum;y of the Consanguine or Matrifocal Family,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, ’i'ol. 65, No. 1 (February 1963), pp. 56-66; and Ruth 

M. Boyer, “The Ifitrifocal Family Among the Mescalero: Additional 
Data,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 66, No. 3 (June 1964), pp. 593-602 

9. Paul C. Click, American Families (New York, 1957), pp. 133 ff. 

10. For discussions of v/hite lower-class families, see Lee Rainwater, Richard 
P. Coleman, and Gerald Handel, Workingman’s Wife (New York, 1959); 
Lee Rainwater, Family Design (Chicago, 1964); Herbert Cans, The 
Urban Villagers (New York, 1962); Albert K. Cohen and Harold M. 
Hodges, “Character^tics of the Lower-Bbe-Collar-Class,” Social Froblems, 
Vol. 10, No. 4 (Spdng 1963), pp. 303-334; S. M. Miller, “TTie American 
Lower Classes: A Typological Approach,” in Arthur B. Shostak and William 
Gomberg, Blue Collar World (Englewood CMc, N. J., 1964); and Mirra 
Komarovsky, Blue Collar Marriage (New York, 1964). Discussions of Negro 
slum life can be £}imd in St. dair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Me- 
tropolis (New York, 1962), and Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto (New 
York, 1965); and of Negro community life in small-town and rural settings 
in Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary Gardner, Deep South 
(Chicago, 1944), and Hylan Lewis, Blacktoays of Kent (Chapel Hill, 

N. C., 1955). 

11. For general discussions of the extent to which lower-class people hold the 
values of the larger society, see Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (New 
York, 1955); Hyman Rodman, “The Lower Class Value Stretch,” Social 
Forces, VoL 42, No. 2 (Deomber 1963), pp. 205 ff; and William L. 
Yancqr, “The Culture of Poverty: Not So Mudi Parsimony,” unpublished 
manuscript. Social Sdence Institute, Washington University. 

12. James F. Short, Jr., and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Group Process and Gang 
Delinquency (Chicago, 1965), p. 114. Chapter V (pages 102-115) of 
this book contains a very useful discussion of differences between white 
and Negro lower-class communities. 

13. Discussions of white lower-class attitudes toward sex may be found in 
Arnold W. Green, “The Cult of Personality and Sexual Relations,” Psy- 
chiatry, Vol. 4 (1941), pp. 343-348; William F. Whyte, “A Slum Sex 
Code,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 49, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 
24-31; and Lee Rainwater, “Marital Sexuality in Four Cinh^cs of Tuv- 
eriv,” Journal of Mnrriage ard tl»i FamUy, Vol. 26, No. 4 (November 
1964), pp. 457-460. 
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14. See Boone Hammond, “The Contest System: A Survival Technique,” 
Master’s Honors paper, Washinghm University, 1965. See also Ira L. 
Reiss, “Premarital Sexual Peimi^veness Among Negroes and Whites,” 
American Sociological Review, VoL 29, No. 5 (Octo^ 1964), pp. 688- 
698. 

15. See the discussion of aleatory processes leading to premaribd fatherhood in 
Short and Strodtbedc, op. dt., pp. 44-45. 

16. Rainwater, And the Poor Get Children, op. dt., pp. 61-63. See also, Carl- 
fred B. Broderidc, “Social Heterosexud Development Among Urban 
Negroeji and Whites,” Journal of Marriage and the Family, Vol. 27 (May 
1965), pp. 2CC-212. Broderidc finds that although white boys and girls, 
and Negro girls become more interested in marriage as they get older, 
Negro boys become less interested in late adolescence than they were as 
preadolescents. 

17. Walter Miller, “The Comer Gang Boys Get Married,” Trans-action, VoL 
1, No. 1 (November 1963), pp. 10-12. 

18. Rainwater, FamUy Deitign, op. dt., pp. 28-60. 

19. Yancey, op. dt. The effects of unemployment on the family have been 
discussed by E. Wright Bakke, Citizens Without Work (New Haven, 
Conn., 1940); Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His Family 
(New York, 1960); and Earl L. Koos, Families in Trouble (New York, 
1946). What seems distinctive to the Negro slum culture is the short time 
lapse between the husband’s loss of a job and his wife’s considering him 
superfluous. 

20. See particularly Komarovsky’s discussion of “barriers to marital com- 
munications" (Chapter 7) and “confidants outside of marriage” (Chapter 
9), in Blue Collar Marriage, op. dt. 

21. Rainwater, FamUy Design, op. dt., pp. 305-308. 

22. For a discussicm of the relationship betwera Blade Nationalist ideology 
and the Negro strag^e to achieve a sense of valid personal identity, see 
Howard Brotz, The Black Jews of Harlem (New York, 1963), and E. U. 
Essien-Udean, Black Nationalism: A Search for Identity in America (Chi- 
cago, 1962). 

23. Rainwater, Coleman, and Handel, op. dt., pp. 88-102. 

24. Cf. Michael Schwartz and George Hend^rsem, “The Culture of Unem- 
ployment: Some Notes on Negro Children,” in Schostak and Gomborg, 
op. dt. 

25. Daniel Patrick Moynihan, “Employment, Income, and the Ordeal of the 
Negro Family,” DaedaUis (Fall 1965), pp. 760-61. 

26. Talcott Parsons concludes his discussion of child snrhli^aHn^^ the develop- 
ment of an "internalized family system” and internalized role differentia- 
tion by observing, “The int^alization of the family collectivity as an 
object and its values should not be lost sight of. This is cmdal with 
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respect to . . . the assumption of representative roI(» outside the family 
on behalf of it. Here it is the child’s family membership vdiidi is decisive, 
and thus his acting in a role in terms of its values for *sudi as he.’ ” Talcott 
Parsons ana Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization arid Interiiction Process 
(Glencoe, 111., 1955), p. 113. 

27. Erik H. Erikson, “Identity and the Life Cycle,” Psucholosic.i Issues, Vol. 
1, No. 1 (1959). 

28. For discussion of the dynamics of the individual’s armouncements and (the 
society s placements in the formation of identify, s<?(; Gregory Stone, "Ap- 
pearance and the Self,” in Arnold Rose, Human Behavior in Social Process 
(Boston, 1962), pp. 86-118. 

29. The importance of identity for social behavior is discussed in detail in 
Ward Goodenough, Cooperation and Change (Nei,ir Yodc, 19B3), pp. .i76- 
251, and in Lee Rainwater, "Work and Identity in the Lower Class," in 
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